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REVIEW 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus on Literary Composition. 
Edited by W. Rhys Roberts. London : Mac- 
millan and Co. (1910). Pp. 358. $3.00. 

To his admirable editions of Longinus On the Sub- 
lime, Dionysius of Halicarnassus : The Three Liter- 
ary Letters, and Demetrius On Style, Professor 
Roberts has now added a fourth volume in his study 
of Greek Rhetoric and Literary Criticism. The 
latest book includes the Greek text of Dionysius's 
De Compositione Verborum, edited with introduc- 
tion, translation, notes, glossary and appendices. 

We are greatly indebted to Dr. Roberts for the 
excellent performance of a much needed task. No 
annotated edition of this work, in any language, had 
appeared for a hundred years. Certainly the treatise 
deserved to be rescued from the oblivion which had 
well-nigh overtaken it, since it is of very consider- 
able importance, and should be of interest and value 
both to the specialist and the general student. Al- 
though this work of the great Greek literary critic 
of the Augustan Age is primarily a discussion of the 
order of words in Greek, yet it discusses many inter- 
esting kindred questions, such as the relations be- 
tween prose and poetry, and points in Greek pro- 
nunciation and accentuation. Furthermore, the com- 
mentary and discussion contain much keen literary 
criticism. 

The introduction as a whole is disappointing. Of 
its 61 pages no less than nine are devoted to two 
analyses of the treatise (which is of course, later 
translated) and barely two to a discussion of the 
sources and the question of the indebtedness of 
Dionysius to his predecessors. Dionysius lays claim 
to originality in the work but often refers in a gen- 
eral way to his Greek predecessors in the same field. 
In particular he cites or quotes on certain matters, 
with considerable respect, Aristotle's Rhetoric, The- 
ophrastus, Aristoxenus and others. While it is true, 
as the editor himself says, that the subject is large 
and far reaching, nevertheless the question should 
have received careful treatment, as it is germane to 
the work and a matter of very considerable interest. 
Furthermore we may say that while the introduction 
purports to deal with Dionysius's views on such 
subjects as Freedom and Elasticity, Normal Order, 
Lucidity, Emphasis, Euphony, etc., it is rather the 
omissions of the author and the editor's own views 
which are presented. 

The De Compositione is dedicated as a birthday 
gift to Rufus Metilius, Dionysius's Roman pupil. 
It is given as a Krijim ko.1 xpvp&, and as a manual or 
text-book, which the author hopes will be of assis- 
tance to all students of the subject. The translation 
of such a work presents many difficulties due both to 
the subject-matter and to the highly technical vocab- 
ulary of the author, who has at his command a 
wealth of rhetorical terminology. Dr. Roberts seems 



to have performed well this difficult task. The 
rendering of some terms, however, may be ques- 
tioned. For example, dubpApevros (p. 212) means 'un- 
adorned' or 'unembellished' rather than 'unvar- 
nished'. On p. 213, t6v ipxaurfjAv koX rhv trivov is trans- 
lated 'an old-world mellowness' ; it denotes rather 
'a simple or stern classic elegance'. That very 
interesting term Trims, which is discussed in a sat- 
isfactory manner in the glossary, is throughout the 
treatise rendered 'mellowness', which does not give 
the right force or idea. On p. 216, y\a<j>vpbv\s 'pol- 
ished' or 'smooth' rather than 'decorative'. Is 'fanci- 
ful' a good translation of 9ea.Tpi.Kbv (p. 236) ? But 
these are perhaps petty criticisms. Of far greater 
importance is the proper translation of the title 
itself, which gives difficulty, as the Editor confesses. 
Hepl <rw$t<rem bvopdrtav, the Greek title, should mean 'On 
the Order or Arrangement of Words' and Dr. Rob- 
erts so translates it in his edition of the Three 
Literary Letters. But this title seems to him now 
too narrow; hence he translates by 'On Literary 
Composition', because, as he says, this serves best 
to indicate the broad scope of the work and also 
because this rendering comes nearest to the usual 
Latin title. But the main subject of the treatise 
is after all the 'Order of Words in Greek'. Further, 
as the Editor admits, there is danger that 'On 
Literary Composition' may cause confusion by seem- 
ing to promise a treatment of the TrpaypariKlis rbiros, or 
tractatio rerum et sententiarum. Finally, the Latin 
title De Compositione Verborum is not properly 
translated by 'On Literary Composition'. It means 
rather, 'On the Order or Arrangement of Words'. 
Dr. Roberts's first designation therefore should have 
been retained. 

The notes, while adequate enough for the most 
part, are at times too brief when discussing diffi- 
cult points. In them as throughout the work the 
Editor shows a wide familiarity with the literature 
relating to the subject and numerous helpful refer- 
ences are made to the latest writings connected in 
any way with the De Compositione. 

A helpful glossary of terms of Rhetoric, Literary 
Criticism, etc., concludes the edition. Of these defi- 
nitions I would make the following criticisms: Is 
'mechanical' a good rendering oi&yopatos? aieddysis not 
'wilful, headstrong, unbending' ; t6 atOaSes is 'dignity', 
almost To/re/iviv. yorjTeiieipis translated 'to entice', which 
is far too weak ; say rather 'to bewitch'. Siajroiic£XX«i' 
frequently means 'to adorn' as well as 'to variegate'. 
iri.ea.vbi is not merely 'attractive and plausible' but 
'persuasive, convincing'. If, however, in the Glossary 
some terms are found to be inadequately treated or 
omitted altogether it should be remembered that 
they may be included in the Glossaries of Dr. 
Roberts's other editions. 

For the purpose of illustration and in order to 
prove his statements Dionysius quotes very freely 
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from the Classics. Very many of these quotations 
are derived from Homer, the greatest of poets, and 
Demosthenes, universally lauded for his Sew&nis, 
but poets and prose writers from Homer to Aris- 
tophanes of Byzantium are made to contribute in- 
teresting illustrative material. 

It may be of interest to examine the source, 
nature and value of a few of these quotations. In 
Chapter III Dionysius is discussing the effect of 
excellent composition or word order. He tells us 
that a composition may enchant the ear and exert 
the greatest fascination, and yet in diction be very 
ordinary and of the humblest words. As an example 
the lines from the Odyssey (16.1-16) are quoted in 
which Odysseus is tarrying in the swine-herd's hut : 
r<a 8* adr kv KKiairj' OSvffeirs Kat 5?os ixpopfibs ktX. The trans- 
lation of these lines is by Mr. A. S. Way, who has 
made all the verse translations in the book. To 
my mind the effect of the original noble lines, which 
so charmed Dionysius, is sadly marred in the ver- 
sion : 

As anigh came Telemachus' feet, the king and the 

swineherd wight 
Made ready the morning meat, and by this was the 

fire alight; — 

Straightway he spake, for beside him was sitting 

the master of swine : 
"Of a surety, Eumaeus, hitherward cometh a com- 
rade of thine, 
Or some one the bandogs know, and not with bark- 
ing greet, 
But they fawn upon him ; moreover I hear the tread- 
ing of feet". 
Chapter XXII discusses the famous dppovta a.iar-r\pd, 
or the austere arrangement, a mode of composition 
practised by Pindar in lyric poetry, in tragedy by 
Aeschylus, in history by Thucydides, and in civil 
oratory by Antiphon. The illustration quoted from 
Pindar preserves to us the dithyramb, Sevr' iv x o P^"} 
'OXiJ/iiriot kt\. 

In Chapter XXIII, On the Smooth Composition, 
Sappho is mentioned as the best representative of 
that style among the lyric poets. To prove the 
assertion Dionysius quotes entire, and alone hands 
down to us, the inimitable XloiKikbdpov , dddvar" k<ppoU- 
toktX. To my mind no better evidence could be 
afforded of the futility of trying to reproduce the 
Sapphic stanza in English than a comparison of the 
following verses. 

abpa 8' 8-Uovto ' rii 5', w prf.Ka.ipa, 
/zFiStdtratff* ddavdrtp irpo<T(trtr(p, 
rjpe , 6m S-rjOre Tr4irov6a kwtti 
SrjOre K&XrjpLi, 

with Mr. Way's version : 

Swiftly came: thou, smiling with those undying 
Lips and star-eyes, Blessed One, smiling me-ward, 
Said'st, "What ails thee? — wherefore uprose thy 
crying 

Calling me thee-ward"? 



The Editor comments : "Dr. Way has, it will be 
observed, succeeded in maintaining a double rhyme 
throughout". One is tempted to add : "Yes, but at 
what a cost" ! 

How Verse Can Resemble Prose is discussed in 
Chapter XXVI, and once more we see our great 
indebtedness to Dionysius, who convincingly proves 
his contention (and incidentally reduces modern 
metrists to despair) by the quotation of Simonides's 
lyrical gem, Sre \dpvaici h daidahty kt\. 

In conclusion we may say of the edition that much 
praise is due to Professor Roberts, who has so suc- 
cessfully performed a task of great difficulty and 
importance. 

Baknaed College. La Rue Van HoOK. 



An interesting movement, growing out of the re- 
fusal of the school board of Ithaca, N. Y., to pro- 
vide instruction in Greek for the few students who 
applied for it in the local high school, is reported in 
The Ithaca Daily News of April 27. Believing that 
more students would apply for that subject were its 
value more clearly recognized by the parents of the 
pupils, Dr. L. L. Forman, an alderman of the city 
and formerly an instructor in Greek in Cornell Uni- 
versity, circulated among the faculty of that Uni- 
versity the following statement for signature : 

We, the undersigned professors (or one time pro- 
fessors) of Cornell University, should prefer as 
students of our respective subjects those who have 
included both Greek and Latin among their pre- 
paratory studies in the High School rather than 
those who have neglected those studies in favor of 
modern languages or of our own respective sub- 
j ects. 

Fifty names are appended to this statement, in- 
cluding professors of mathematics, mechanical en- 
gineering, electrical engineering, civil engineering, 
economics, drawing and painting, architecture, ento- 
mology, botany, histology and embryology, zoology, 
physiology, psychology, and biochemistry no less than 
those of French, German, Semitic Languages, Eng- 
lish, philosophy and oratory. 

In addition to this signed statement are several 
letters bearing on the same subject. One of these, 
from Dr. Andrew D. White, former President of 
the University, is as follows : 

My opinion, formed by long observation of the 
careers of university and college graduates, is that 
by the study of Greek, even if it be only through the 
Greek Reader, the probabilities of success in the 
professional study of law, medicine, theology, teach- 
ing and of all the natural sciences, are very decidedly 
increased. 

This movement is only one of the increasing evi- 
dences that the supposed antagonism of the Sciences 
and the Classics, long believed in to the detriment 
of both, is being recognized for the destructive fraud 
it is, and that the Classics and Sciences are taking 
their true position as coadjutors in the education 1 and 
progress of the human race. 



